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inscriptions, and an enumeration of the most important works of art that 
have been found in the vicinity. This section is generally only intro- 
ductory to the history of the site in medieval and modern times. Here 
the author gives an abstract in chronological order of the information 
that he has collected from earlier publications and from his own 
researches in state, family, and municipal archives, as well as from 
investigations on the spot. This matter is accompanied by comments 
and is followed by a description of the medieval monuments that still 
exist. What we have, therefore, in the case of the principal towns, is 
a series of virtual monographs of considerable extent, forty pages, for 
instance, being devoted to Albano. 

The amount of labor involved in this research has been very great, 
and the extent and variety of the material that has been investigated 
may be illustrated by the first abstract concerning Velletri, which is 
found in a letter written in 496 A. D. by Pope Gelasius I. to the Bishop 
of Velletri, with reference to a runaway slave who had taken refuge in 
the church of S. Clemente in Rome. The work has been done with great 
care and patience, and the result is in most cases eminently satisfactory. 
Now and then one might wish that the sifting had been a little more 
careful and that some extraneous matter like the full description of 
the contest between Milo and Clodius, or the panegyric pronounced 
upon a certain worthy matron of Civita Lavinia, of the eighteenth 
century, had been omitted. Exception might also be taken to identifica- 
tions like that of Osteriaccia with the inn where Horace spent the 
first night out from Rome on his famous journey to Brundisium, but 
in general full meed of praise is to be ungrudgingly bestowed upon the 
veteran scholar who has done more than any one else to interpret the 
Campagna to those who would read its meaning. 

When the third volume of this book is published, and the remaining 
parts of Ashby's notable studies on the Classical Topography of the 
Campagna in the Papers of the British School in Rome, we shall have 
a historical description of this region more complete and comprehensive 
than exists for any other. Samuel Ball Platner. 

BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Regesta Pontificum Romanorum. Iubente Regia Societate Gotting- 
ensi congessit Paulus Fridolinus Kehr. Tomus I. Italia 
Pontificia sive Repertorium Privilegiorum et Litterarum a 
Romanis Pontificibus ante annum MCLXXXXVIII Italiae Ec- 
clesiis, Monasteries, Civitatibus, Singulisque Personis Conces- 
sorum. Volume III. Etruria. (Berlin: Weidmann. 1908. 
Pp. Hi, 492.) 

The character and purpose of this new edition of the letters and 
privileges of the Roman pontiffs and the manner in which it differs in 
order and arrangement from the edition of Jaffe have been fully de- 
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scribed in the notice of the first and second volumes which appeared in 
the American Historical Review, XIII. 318. This third volume con- 
tains the Acta Romanorum Pontificum relating to Etruria or Tuscany. 
It is not the fault of the editor if the name Etruria or Tuscany does 
not convey a clear idea of geographical limits to the mind of the his- 
torian ; for Italian provinces and principalities in the ease and frequency 
with which they contracted or expanded their boundaries have a char- 
acter almost as misleading and a meaning sometimes more confusing 
than Burgundy itself. As the Regesta in this edition are arranged 
according to dioceses, an additional element of confusion arises from 
the fact that ecclesiastical geography is made the basis for subdivisions 
of territory which was purely civil in character. That this disposition 
of the material does not make for clearness is evident from the fact 
that the correspondence of the popes with Mathilda, countess of Tuscany, 
is to be found in another volume under Canossa, notwithstanding the 
fact that this volume in addition to the documents addressed to churches 
and monasteries contains some which were sent to different rulers of 
Tuscany. In his introduction Kehr has wisely made no attempt to 
justify or explain his method of division, and while calling attention to 
•Qe fact that many dioceses which in the Middle Ages belonged to Etruria 
are dealt with in other volumes, he here limits himself to the twelve 
dioceses of Florence, Fiesole, Pistoia, Arezzo, Siena, Chiusi, Sovana, 
Grosseto, Massa Marittima, Volterra, Pisa, and Lucca. 

There can be no doubt but the plan which is followed in this edition 
of the Regesta is one which would lend itself admirably to the prepa- 
ration of such a work as the projected Germania Sacra of Kehr and 
Brackmann but it will always remain an open question among historians 
whether the chronological order of Jaffe was wisely abandoned. Corre- 
spondence is of course equally important when arranged either accord- 
ing to the sender or the recipient. Those investigators, however, whose 
work is to study periods or pontificates cannot but regret the necessity 
of seeking their material in every volume of this edition. On the other 
hand, no better arrangement is possible for the study of the history of 
localities or separate churches. One serious drawback in Kehr's work, 
which cannot fail to strike even the casual reader, comes from the 
cumbersome manner of reference to which it will be necessary to resort. 
The documents are numbered according to volumes so that the volume 
as well as the number must be indicated. This method cannot fail to 
be irksome as it is necessary to refer to the elenchus in the beginning 
of each volume for the serial number. A reference to the volume, page, 
and number of the document on the page will sometimes lead to extreme 
confusion, as for instance on page 103 of this volume three documents 
are numbered one, the number referring to three different recipients. 
Making due allowance for the objections which may be raised regarding 
the peculiar manner in which the materials are arranged there can be 
no question regarding the completeness with which the new edition has 
demonstrated its superiority over the old. Of the 1 501 documents here 
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presented only 754 are to be found in Jaffe and his continuation. This 
fact alone, not to speak of the wealth of critical references to sources 
and the well-selected bibliographies at the head of each chapter, will 
make the work absolutely essential for the study of early and medieval 
church history. 

Patrick J. Healy. 

History of the Christian Church. By Philip Schaff. Volume V., 
Part II. The Middle Ages, from Boniface VIII., 1294, to the 
Protestant Reformation, 1517. By David S. Schaff, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the Western Theological Seminary, 
Pittsburg. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1910. Pp. 

xi, 795-) 

This work closes the gap in the row of broad-backed tomes which 
the University of Berlin, on the occasion of Dr. Philip Schaffs jubilee, 
called " the most notable monument of universal historical learning pro- 
duced by the school of Neander ". The single volume allotted by the 
elder Schaff to the period from Hildebrand to Leo X. has in the hands 
of his son become two, of which the first, part I., was published in 1907. 
It is especially fortunate that the portrayal of the three centuries from 
Boniface VIII. to Luther should have been postponed these seventeen 
years since the death of Dr. Philip Schaff, for the past two decades 
have been unusually fruitful in investigations of this very era, which 
render this volume perhaps the most useful of the series. With careful 
bibliographies, it is an invaluable summary of recent researches. 

Loyal to the tradition of frank piety as well as of ripe scholarship, 
the son has not merely been faithful to the spirit of his father's work ; 
he has adhered in general to his methods of dividing the material. 
Whether the inherited style of arrangement is theoretically the best or 
not, it is here carried out with virtuosity. The result is a clear, straight- 
forward narrative, which seldom betrays the conservatively Protestant 
theological standpoint of its author. The preface states his desire to be 
objective : " to depict it as it was and to allow the picture of high religi- 
ous purpose to reveal itself side by side with the picture of hierarchical 
assumption and scholastic misinterpretation ". Sympathy with some of 
the religious aspects of the Middle Ages is shown by the unusually 
comprehensive treatment of themes such as the German Mystics, the 
Pulpit and Popular Piety, also of those men whom the author stoutly 
believes worthy of the title, Reformers before the Reformation. An- 
tipathies are, however, occasionally manifest, as when he unhesitatingly 
speaks of papal " arrogance " and " assumption ", and inveighs especially 
against the infallibility of the pope, using arguments drawn from the 
deliverances of Innocent III. against Magna Charta, of Innocent VIII. 
against witchcraft, and from Alexander VI. 's Bull of Demarcation, objec- 
tions which will not carry overmuch weight with him who ponders the 
carefully phrased definitions of the Vatican Council. Similarly uncon- 



